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coe THE MAINE FARMER manure can be used with much advantage. |advantage. On very poor land, 20 to 30 
row~~ | ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. |In the limestone soil of the great valley, | bushels per acre, is deemed most ad vanta- 
same fanus.—Price $2 ae veces we em advance. $2,00 where one would suppose it was already | geous to commence with. It is usually re- 
same ee be y oasther te at any time, without pay- | redundant, lime is used with advantage ; peated every five or SIX years—1. @. every 
health cetef all arrearages and for the volume which shall and much heavier dressings are put on, | time the field comes in turn to be broken 
multi. oon ee commenced, unless at the pleasure of the | than in the adjacent districts. I cannot up with the plough > and as the land im- 
pe oveection on Serer AN cccementeations for pub- | furnish the rationale of this practice ; but proves the quantity of lime 18 pans arty 
if not B paw « res apaoren es og | sheteache on be directed, post I believe the fact is established, that more i he prevailing practice here, us, 86 a 
is of paid, to Wm. Noyes & Co. lime is required to produce the same bene- down the sod, or lay, in the fall or early 
ay be ficial effect on soils resting on limestone |in the spring,—harrow it once—and then 
0 not AGRICULTURAL. rock, than upon those overlaying gneiss,— spread the lime (previously slacked to a 
every ——— oe and perhaps some other primitive rocks. powder) preparatory to planting the field 
alike THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE. I have had no opportunity to witness the with Indian corn. Every field, in rota- 
Ot ac- Leiter from Dr. W mtada Dongsueres, of Pennsylva- | effect of lime upon secondary, and strictly | tion, receives this kind of dressing ; and 
ain, Ge HS. REP Ee ee Rep alluvial, formations ; but the above circum-|as our farms are mostly divided into about 
nder- Westchester, Penn, December 17, 1832- ‘stance has led me to suspect, that the same} half a dozen fields, the dressing of course 
_ Dear Sir,—Your letters, containing a quantity of lime would not be so signally |Comes once in six years, more or less ac- 
a number of queries relative to the operation | beneficial in secondary, as it is in certain cording to the number of fields. Some 
ted— and utility of Lime, in the process of agri- primitive formations. enterprising farmers, however, give their 
nD; to culture, was received in the early part of| Lime, undoubtedly, has a good effect in| fields an intermediate dressing, on the sod, 
ckle? June last: But as | have been much enga- | soils that are sandy,—even where sand pre- after they come into grass ; which I con- 
} with gel, during the past summer, with duties| dominates ; but I believe its meliorating sider an excellent practice,—tending rapid- 
e Bin: which required all my attention,—and, as/ properties are most conspicuous in a clay|ly to improve the condition of the land. 
u set your letter intimated that answers furnish-| soil, or rather in a stiff loam. A good pro-| Query III. «Is it applied in a caustic or an effete state?” 
= ed “ any time during the present year’’| portion of decomposed vegetable inatter| Answer. It is usually obtained in a caus- 
_ wr be in season for your purposes,—I | adds greatly to the beneficial effects of lime tic state froin the kilu,—de sosited in heaps 
. the ave taken the liberty to postpone my re- —and hence our farmers are desirous to in the field where it is to be spread, and 
whe ply until now. mingle as much barnyard manure as possi-| water sufficient to slack it to a powder, is 
‘we I proceed, then, with great pleasure, to, ble with their lime dressings,—and to get|then thrown upon it. As soon as slaked, 
th furnish you with such facts and remarks as | their fields into what is called a good sod, | it is loaded into carts, and men with shov- 
vught my opportunities for observation have ena-|or turf,—full of grass roots. Thena dres-|els distribute it as equally as possible over 
0, in- bled me to offer. With a view to render | sing of lime has an admirable effect.* The}the ground. It is generally considered best 
vith a the answers more explicit and satisfactory, | soils indicated by a natural growth of black |to put it on the ground while it is fresh, or 
. two twill annex thein, serialim, to your seve-|oak, (quercus tinctoria,) walnut (juglans ni-| warm, as the phrase is ; and it is certainly 
ig all ral inquiries, gra,) and poplar (liriodendron,)—and those | easier to spread it equally, while in a light 
etend Query I. * Upon what lands does lime operate most | In which such grasses as the poas and Sestu- pulverised state, than after it gets much 
‘ ee ree x _|cas best flourish, are generally most sig-| wet with rains. | am inclined to think, too, 
en oe pth atin a Alactal te Primitives transi-| nally benefitted by the use of lime. In| it is better for the land, when applied fresh 
af in §. In reference to the soil,—as sand, clay, lime and vege- short, I may observe, that lime has been} from the kiln. 
ie matter | found more or less beneficial in every de- Query IV. “ To what crops is it most advantageously 
-On0- § As indicated by nctarel growth of timber and plants.” scription of soil, in this district. It is applied, and at what seasons ?”’ 
and ‘ Answer. ; My residence has always been} most so, on hilly, or rolling lands, where} Answer. It is usually applied as already 
poor in a primitive region, and my observations clay predominates,—-less permanently so, | intimated, to the crop of Indian Corn, in 
“you very much limited to agricultural process- | among the mica slate,—and least of all, on|the spring of the year—say the month of 
2 you es in soils upon that formation. The pre-|the magnesian rocks. ‘The soil on these April. Occasionally it is applied, prepara- 
dy-- vailing rock here is gneiss,—with occa-| Jast is rarely worth cultivating. tory to sowing wheat, in autumn. When 
wn sional beds, or veins, of hornblende, green- Query II. What quantity of lime is applied to the acre’ used asa lop dressing, on the sod, it is gen- 
“mn ry and sienite. About five miles to upon different soils, ata single dressing, and during a peri- erally applied in the fall—say November. 
oe eat ede Paved teats wr vin od enh The quautithial Hands bee here The prevailing impression is, that it is 
acto: tosouthwest ; and wat diat td nth we which can be aud advantageously, varies pees ameeeingneeny Sppted to me Indian 
and heeditie ad and immediately on the sou-| W! degnll events ot hb yo Vvartes! corn crop ; and hence the general practice. 
= ern side of this valley, running paralell | with the condition and original character} But the truth is, it is highly advantageous 
+ oo Wp ms broken ridge of hills, formed the - re eeaere a, srs at any, and at all seasons ; and our shrewd 
ually a slate,—with beds of serpentine | bear a heavier dressing than poor anc.) oiq farmers have a saying, “ Get your lime 
eas: rock and hornblende, on the side next to| On a soil of medium condition, the usual on for your corn, if you cun,—but be sure to 
ther the gneiss rock on the southeast. Over dressing is 40 to 50 bushels per acre. A get it on the land Ria ike tek the ear.” 
, the the gneiss rock, and among the hornblende, | deep rich soil, or limestone land in the ay 7 y ar 
hei HMM the soil is generally a stiff loam ; and there, |great valley, will receive 70 to 80, (and I], 247! ¥,, Lom ist meorporatd with the wily th 
(think, the best effects are perceptible from jam told even 100,) bushels to the acre with | dressing to grass and to grains, and with what efivct ?” 
— * given quantity of lime. On the soil o-|— mae D eee a Reese. |, Answer. As already stated, after the sod 
be By ng hcg Sagem ot ne good ef- when the liter era applied. ‘The practic sto lime i i. eenenes 7 for rege Pi is u- 
rib die'the enasumeeaen) a okt | facaera :| verted sod, —and, the ensuing’ spring, to manure the same| face ° S| “ete Bee, te cnaneet 
_ wae Rw. gure of skilful farmers ;| 5°); for a barley crop ;—-or, to reserve the manure until the ace more uni orm. 1e lime is spreac 
- on enefits seem to be less permanent. eecoceding sutumo, and apply it to the wheat orep. jit ie} a8 equally as possible over the feld,—and 
ay be serpentine rock the soil is extreme- ah get soance pg wok penal a ye fla then the ground is well harrowed in differ- 


¥ sterile,—and neither lime nor barnyard 





for the wheat, 








ent directions, in order to incorporate the 
















lime with the soil. Soon afterwards, the 
field is marked out, and planted with corn. 
The plough is rarely, if ever used, for the 
purpose alluded to. I have mentioned a- 





bove, that lime is occasionally used as a| were even as beneficial as quicklime, (which 
It appears to be|I doubt,) | apprehend it could not be pro- 


top dressing, for grass. 
particularly beneficial for that crop ; and 
answers extremely well, when applied in 
that manner. The practice of applying it 
to Indian corn, as above related, is, how- 
ever, chiefly followed : and the application 
of a dressing to each field, in rotation, cau- 
ses as much labor and expense every year, 
as our farmers generally are willing to in- 
cur. Lime has rarely been used as a top 
dressing to grain crops, within my knowl- 
edge. ° 


Query VI. “ What is the ordinary cost, per acre, of 
liming, and the relative profits, in increased products, of a 


period of years?” 

Answer. Quick lime, at the kilns, usu- 
ally costs 12 1-2 cents per bushel. The 
farmers generally haul it with their own 
teams; and the additional expense depends, 
of course, materially upon the distance.— 
It is frequently hauled by them a distance 
of 8, 10, and even 12imiles. The average, 

erhaps, is about 5 or 6 miles. It is deliv- 
ered to me by the lime burners, (a distance 
of near 6 miles,) at 18 cents per bushel. 
At the rate of 40 bushels to the acre, the 


cost, at 18 cents, would be $7,20 cts. per | 


acre. It is difficult to estimate, with pre- 
cision, the relative profits, in increased pro- 
ducts: But I can safely say, from my own 
experience, on a stall farm of middling 


/Alnswer. No instance of powdered lime-| earth with bloom a 


| 


| 








quality, that two dressings of lime at the | 


above rate, in the course of 8 or 9 years, 
have more than trebled the products of the 
land to which it was applied, both in grain 
and grass. It is to Le understood, howev- 
er, that the system of ploughing only so 
much ground as could be well manured, was 
adopted at the same time. I may also ob- 
serve, generally, that the farmers of this 
district, (who are shrewd economists,) are 
so well convinced of the beneficial etlects 
of liming, that, costly as its application 
seems to be, they are unanimous in sparing 
no effort to procure it. Lime has been 
found to be peculiarly favorable to the 
growth of pasture, when the farm is oth- 
erwise well managed ; and as our farmers 


are mostly in the practice ofefeeding cattle, | 


» | 


they resort to liming as an indispensable 
auxiliary to successful grazing. 

Query VII. “1s lime applied with yard manures, or 
earthy composts, and with what results?” 

Answer. I have already intimated that 
vegetable matters, and especially yard ma- 
nures, are highly important in conjunction 
with lime. Both are valuable, even when 
used separately ; but when combined, the 
effect is most complete. If to this be ad- 
ded, the great secret of good farming, viz. 


to plough only so much ground as can be. 


well manured,—the state of agriculture 
may be considered nearly perfect. 

Lime is, in some instances, added to ear- 
thy composts, preparatory to distribution 
on the fields : But it is doubtful whether 
the extra labor of this method is compen- 
suted by any peculiar advantages. It is 
not generally practiced. 


Query VIII. ** Is powdered limestone (carbonate of lime) 
applied to soils; and if sv, does ut induce fertility otherwise 
tian by moghenically an.eliorating thes texture 1” 
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stone being applied to soils has come under 
my notice. I can, therefore, form but a 
very imperfect opinion of its utility. If it 


cured and applied with less cost and Jabor- 


Query IX. ‘* On what soils, if any, in your neighbor” 
hood, is lime found to be inoperative, as a fertilizing appli" 
cation ; and the cause of its failure ?” 


/Inswer. ‘There is no soil in this district, 
deemed worthy of cultivation, on which 
lime is wholly inoperative as a fertilizer.— 
On some sterile, slaty ridges, and on mag- 
nesian rocks, it has indeed but a slight ef- 
fect ; and even the benefits of barnyard 
manure are very transient. In low, swain- 





py grounds, also, unless they are previous- 
ly well drained, the labor of applying lime 
is pretty much thrown away. There seems 
to be sumething in the constitution of mag- 
nesian rocks peculiarly unfriendly to the 
growth of the more valuable plants. In- 
deed, there are patches of the soil perfect- 
ly destitute of all vegetaton. Repeated at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate the ba- 
ses of our serpentine banks ; but neither 
lime, nor manure, will enable the farmer 
to obtain more than a light crop of small 
grain. Neither clover, nor the valuable 
grasses can be induced to take root and 
flourish in the ungenial soil. It is, there- 
fore, almost universally neglected. 

I have thus endeavored, (in rather a de- 
sultory manner, I confess,) to answer your 
queries according to my best judgement. 
lf what I have furnished shall in any de- 
gree tend to make the subject better un- 
derstood, I shall be amply gratified. 

With great respect, 
1 have the honor to be, 


Your obedient servant, 
Wa. DARLINGTON, 


Jesse Buev, Esq., Cor. Sec., &c. 
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Wintrurop, Fripay Moraine, June 27, 1834. 
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VEGETABLE. PHYSIOLOGY, 
correspondent J. H. J. 


The remarks of our 
in our last number, upon this subject, or rather 





upon the subject of rust in wheat, are worth 
consideration. The curious phenomena of| 
vegetable life and the uses or functions of the | 
several organs are passed unheeded, because | 
they are carried on so silently and ia many ca-| 
ses obscurely. But they nevertheless exhibit 
the wisdom and design of the Deity in a most 
striking and wonderful manner. 

The whole course of the sap from the time 
it is taken in at the roots, a mere quantity of 
water holding in solution a few materials from 
the earth, to its rise inte the leaf—acted upon 
by the light, heat, and air, and returned in an 
altered state, depositing as it goes down a lay- 
er of wood or vegetable matter, is at once a 
mysterious and wonderful thing. That the 
few air like and invisible elements should by a 
combination carried on within the plant, be 
converted into substantial and tangible sub- 
stances possessing beauty of form, brilliancy of 
coloring, fragrance and taste, and clothing the 





ee se = 


nd verdure, is both ole 


and astonishing; but the change which la 
place in the life of the plant, if we * 
speak, when it comes to perfect ang mat 
the seed—from the time that the Pollen o, - 
yellow dust of the flower falls upon the a 
and fertilizes the latent germ, to the full rpg | 
ing of it, is not less curious and INStructiny 


as, 
OF 


If we cut into the seed vessel as SOON as 

. “if 

the course of ordinary vegetable growth jy 
formed, we shall find nothing but a sof 


Sele 
After a short time 


tinous s , 
mass, » If We eng, 


| ine again we shall find that these masses hang 


increased in size, assumed a definite form, ang 
present the appearance of cells ; bat stil} 4 
increase is probably nothing more thay the 
common developement of the plant OCCASiIONed 
by the increase and application of suitable Qw 
triment. As soon, however, as: the pollen big 
heen matured an evident change actually taki 
place in the condition of the vegetable. ‘Ty 
increase or expansion of the leaves and bry, 
ches either stop or progress very slowly. Thy 
whole energy of the plant is spent upon th 
seed. Ifthe plant has therefore a healthy ys 
abundant supply of suitable juices it ultimate 
produces ripe and perfect seed, if Not, the seed 
suffers—the plant suffers, and there isa {ailyy 
of accomplishing. this objet. Here is inuc) 
yet to be learned, and it affords a fine field fy 
observation and research. What are the veo 
essary requisites for the perfect growth of this 
or that plant?) What are the substances o 
circumstances absolutely necessary for the per 
fection of this or that seed o¢ fruit? Thess 
are questions upon which much has been said, 
but comparatively little cerTaInty knowo- 
And here the Farmer, while he pursues bis 
rugged toil, that gives health and_ firmness 
his frame, may also exercise the undying {acu 
ties of his mind in the useful and interesting 
study of the physiology of the vegetable king: 
dom. A study which, while it will strenythes 
his talents and sharpen his intellect, will als 
make Mim wiser and happier, and expand bis 
mind by filling it with enlarged views of he 
simple grandeur and inexhaustible wisdom er 
hibited in the works of his Creator. 

It will enable him in the language of ‘it 
poet, 

“ To look through Nature up to Nature’s God,” 
and induce him as he 


——** Drives his team a’field,” 


to contemplate and admire the flowers that a 


strewed in his pathway, and render him, ere 
ut ui 


t leur 


while continuing his labors, an humble b 
derstanding worshipper in the magnificee 
ple of the universe. 


, = i” 
Maine Westryvan Seminary. The nga 
ne ee ’ ue 
of the students at this institution will take place °° 


On Oration will be delivered before the Callier 


day next. 
dl! Hallowell, * 


pean Society by Mr Daniel R. Goodwin, of 
half past 10 o’clock A. M. 





* 9 
VILLAGE AFFAIRS.—We hope the “ Survey” 

some other of the City powers, will either rep! er 

walks from the bridge to the Church, soon, oF oped & 


insurance oflice.. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ComPLETE FaRMER axD Rurat Ecoromist,— 
us G. Fessenden—12mo. pp. 350—Bosion, Lilly, 


a § Co. and Geo. C. Barrett. 


"e have received a work with the above title, 


—— 
—— 


issued from the press of these enterprising 
jplishers. It is by the indefatigable editor 
the New England Farmer, who has conden- 
.4 into a small compass a large amount of ex- 
client matter, such-as is of interest and value 
» the practical farmer and rural economist.— 
rom a somewhat careful perusal of its con- 
ents, we do not hesitate to say, that Mr, Fes- 
aden has faithfully performed his task, and 
he publishers and printer have also done them- 
elyes much credit in regard to the mechani- 
4] appearance, or in other words, “ in the 
vie of its execution.”” The first part of the 
york is devoted to subjects both of theoretical 
and practical importance to agriculture—such 
1s crops—cattle—tillage—manures, &c. &e. 
and the latter contains a description, with ma- 
ny cuts, of agricultural implements. In the 
description of these under the head of Zinc 
ware, we think it would have been as well to 
have stated some of the objections which have 
been made against the use of these vessels. It 
has been asserted that this metal is liable to 
become corroded, and by its being dissolved in 
any acid liquors and passing into culinary prep- 
arations renders them unpleasant, to say the 
least. Whether experience proves this to be 
the fact, or whether it is only a theoretical 
opinion, we Cannot say. 

This work shou'd be in the hands of every 
farmer. It is valuable for the positive infor- 
mation which it affords, and it is convenient 
for a reference occasionally, respecting such 
such points as the mind is not well assured of; 
and we are certain that the price of the book 
($1.) will be amply remunerated by the use ful 
knowledge which is conveyed in its pages, 


x 





Tae Young Man’s Guipe. Daveurer’s 
Own Book. The same publishers have also 
since the year came in issued two other works, 
vith the above titles. If the next generation 
are not wiser and better than their predeces- 
tors, they wiil certainly have a heavy and fear- 
ful sin upon their shoulders. The innumera- 
ble facilities which are now afforded them for 
toring their minds, and the many excellent 
treatises written expressly as guides to direct 
them through life, lay them under the greatest 
obligations to profit by them. Who is there 
tow upon the stage of action who cannot look 


back upon his younger days and the years of 


bis Pupilage and see how ‘many missteps he 
has taken, and how many hours of his lifetime 
tre passed away useless, merely because he 
bad no guide to point out to him the way he 
Cught to have gone, and although he may now 
have retrieved his steps and corrected his er- 
rors, yet the time is lost. 

These publications are well calculated to 
"sist our youths in the formation of good 
tae and habits, and will, if attended to, 
a ©m a vast many hours which would oth- 

se, perhaps, be worse than lost, 








For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Eviror,--During the last season, a writer 
in your paper gave his brother farmers some vet y 
good and practical advice respecting spear grass. 
Ile asserted that it was a worthless grass, and ea- 
sily removed, at least for the present, in all arable 
land. From this hint one of my brother farmers 
informed me thai be set his plough a moving 
and turned in the worthless stuff, (that would not 
have yielded him more than enough per acre tu 
have paid for the labor of mowing,) and sowed 
hie land to oats and peas, and without manure, 
lle procured a very large crop, and in addition he 
got rid of his spear grass at least for a number of 
years; for if he sowed it down to clover it would 
give a valuable return, and the land thus made to 
yield a good profit. I write to second the views 
of the writer above referred to, and to say that 
his hints have done good ; & as | am not one who 
likes to see a farmer allow land to produce spear 
grass, or any thing which gives him no profit, 
when it can be avoided at very little expense and 
made to return him a bandsume income. 1 hope 
all our farmers will plough up and destroy this 
pest, and that they will consider the difference 
between fencing and paying taxes for land that 
gives no profit, and the same soilrightly managed 
giving a highly profitable crop. We farmers do 
not calculate enough. 

4 FARMER WHO SOMETIMES USES FIGURES. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes—lI have long been of the opin- 
ion that Corn is the most uncertain and expen- 
sive crop our farmers attempt to raise, and that 
it would be well if the quantity should be limi- 
ted to what it wanted for the fattening of their 
pork. Our seasons are not always sufficiently 
long to insure its perfection. Its growth, for a 
time, is even more rapid than at the South, but 
does not at all times arrive at maturity before 
the frost overtakes it. Much may be done to 
obviate this difficulty. An experiment Was 
tried this season (it may not be a new one) to 
sprout the corn preparatory to planting, and it 
was attended with complete success. A hole 
was dug in the ground where a large heap had 
been burnt, to where the earth was about blood 
warm,—four quarts of corn was putin and cov- 
ered up with the warm earth taken out. The 
wext day it was examined, and found sprouted. 
On the third day it was uncovered and taken 
out, bound together in one mass by the sprouts, 
which were from an inch to an inch and a quar- 
ter long. In this case it was difficult to get 
the kernels apart without breakiug the sprout, 
but that might be easily obviated by opening 
a larger surface to spread the corn in. I do 
not know that this has been practiced by our 
farmers ; if not, it is worth trying. <A pile of 
brush wood, the prunings of their apple trees, 
or even the small chips left in the door yard, 
which every neat farmer ought to burn, will 
heat the ground sufficiently to try the experi- 
ment: but the case alluded to, was where logs 
had been piled and burnt off for the purpose of 
clearing the land; of course the ground was 
heated to a considerable depth. S. K. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
GARGET. 

Mr. Hotmes,—It cannot be otherwise, than 
gratifying to the feelings of every one who is 
interested in the prosperity of our State, to view 
the general excitement, which appears to be 
waking up in relation to the improvement of 
the breed of Stock. But in proportion as our 
improvements progress, it becomes a matter of 
importance for us to acquire and disseminate 
every item of information within our reach for 
the prevention and cure of those disorders to 
which our cattle are mostly subject. 

It is well known that the Garcer prevails 
among cows in this State to a very serious de- 
gree; and I believe, in general the best cows 





are the most liable to have it, which often ren- 
ders them, as to milk, partially or wholly val- 
ueless. A friend of mine suggests the propri- 
ety and utility of raising Garget, (Phytolacca 
Decandra.) His plan is to box up a small 
corner of the barn yard and fill it with rich 
earth; in this the berries may be planted 
or the roots or plants set, so that the cattle may 
have free access to it through the season. He 
says that in the incipient stages of the disorder, 
the cows will instinctively crop the leaves of 
the plant and thus become their own physicians. 

His cows have never been troubled with the 
garget since he has adopted this method, al- 
though he suffered considerably prior to it ; 
and he very justly observes, that in those States 
where this plant grows in abundance, the gar- 
get among cows is unknown. 


The Phytolacca decandra, or garget, is come 
mon in almost all countries. In Europe it is 
found in Switzerland, Milan, Florence, Portu- 
‘gal, and Piedmont. I believe it is also a na- 
tive of Japan. In America it inhabits a very 
extensive tract of country from New Hamp- 
shire to Mexico, and perhaps farther South. 
It generally grows along road sides, along hed- 
ges, and in old fields. This is the proper sea- 
son for setting the plants. The berries are at 
first of a green color, then red, and when fully 
ripe they are black ; and the proper season for 
gathering them is in October, when they be- 
come soft and ripe. The root of the plant is 
to be gathered in November when the stalk is 
perfectly dead, and a bunch of berries may be 
planted in its stead at the same season of the 
year. 

Its medicinal qualities have been held in 
high estimation by some, in Fevers, Cartcers, 
Scrophula, Rheumatism, Gout, Dysentery, E- 
ruptions, &c, It operates both as an emetic 
and cathartic, in its different preparations and 
application, 

If a variety of names applied to a plant is in 
any way indicative of its usefulness, then sure- 
ly this must be eminently so ; for we find that 
in different places it is known by one or more 
of the following names: Garget, Cunicum, 
Cokecum, Julap, Poke, Poke-weed, Pork- 
weed, Pork-physic, Red weed of Virginia, Vir- 
ginian Poke, Branching, Phytolacca, Skoke 
Cancer-root, American nightshade, and Red 
nightshade. But in New Engiand I believe 
it is mostly known by the name of Garget. 

CaROLus. 

June 21, 1834. 





Por the Maine Farmer. 
BEES. 
Mr, Eprror,—I am desirous to know of 





some one who is aconnoisseur in Bees, if some 
practical scheme may not be contrived to take 
|a portion of Honey from a hive where bees re- 
side, leaving enough for their future support, 
and yet allowing them to multiply as fast as 
they now do by swarming, as it is called, 

If any of your correspondents will give their 
ideas on this subject, and point out a course to 
save the lives of those industrious creatures, it 
would prevent the annoyance of my feelings, 
and gratify me with honey obtained not at the 
expense of the life of the producer or manufac- 
‘turer of it, Of course, Bees might be multi- 
plied to a greater extent should we raise Buck- 
wheat &e. for them tc produce honey from. I 
am aware that several kinds of hives have been 
brought before the public, whereby honey cau 
be obtained without the destruction of their 
tenants. But so far as I know, no new swarms 
have thereby been produced. I know that I 
write like one ignorant, this I own; and I 
write for information on a sweet subject. 





A. B. 
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From the N. ¥. Cultivator. 

CANADA THISTLES. 
‘ The suggestion of our correspondent, in the 
following communicatiun, that frequent plough- 
ing will destroy the Canada thistle, is in confir- 
mation of the practice of Mr. Hillhouse, as re- 
lated in the May number of the Cultivator.— 
The object of both gentlemen was the same— 
to prevent the plant from vegetating ; while 
the one used the plough, the other substituted 
the hoe for that purpose, and both, it appears, 
were effectual; these communications contain 
important suggestions, and we have no doubt 
they will be acted upon by some of our farmers 
the coming season, 

We have this moment been called upon by 
a neighbor to the gentleman who sent us the 
above communication, who says the practice 
of killing the thistle in the above instance, as 
related by our correspondent, was so complete- 
ly successful, that where any are now ieft, this 
plan to subdue them is invariably resorted to 
—that a small farm in the vicinity was sold a 
few years ago at the moderate price of not more 
than $25,00 per acre, because the ground was 
almost covered with the thistle—that the meth- 
od of frequent ploughing was adopted by the 
purchaser, and the thistles are suv perfectly sub- 
dued that hardly a single one can now be seen, 
and this same farm: would now readily sell at 
double the original price. We cannot for a 
moment doubt the correctness of the above 
statements ; and if frequent ploughing is the 
remedy to destroy the thistle, a knowledge of 
the fact ought to be most extensively diffused. 
{For the Cultivator.] A, 


I'am happy to perceive the attention of a 
subscriber is drawn to the destruction of the 
Canada thistle. What he writes is from actu- 
al experience, the best school extant. The 
gentleman’s mode of destroying that most nox- 
ious of all weeds, (the Canada thistle,) I con- 
ceive to be based upon just principles, viz.: 
that of totally depriving tt of a top through one 
summer. ‘This is an effectual mode of eradi- 
cating them ; but I thins we may pursue a 
rystem of management, where there are large 
quantities of this thistle, in a more sure and 
effectual way, than the one in your May num- 
ber of the Cultivator, signed a Subscriber.— 
What I here state is also from actual experi- 
ence. For the last four years I had two farms 
which were harrassed more or less by the above 
named thistle, one of them being a small farm, 
was almost overrun with it, so much so, as to 
almost ruin both the grass and grain creps.— 
My mode of treatinent is, to plant the field one 
gear. That will subdue the sod. The next 
year commence as soon as the thistles come up 
m the spring, to plough them, and continue to 
plough them, say once in two or three weeks, 
or as oftea as they come up or appear, until it 
is time to sow the field with winter grain. By 
this time the thistles, ifattended to as directed, 
will be totally destroyed. I have killed, last 
season, full ten acres in this way; the season 
before, as many more, and three years ago, 
fram one to two acres. Small spots may be 
wholly kept down, in pasture fields, by salting 
stock upon them, and at the same time see to 
them as often as once a week, that there are 
no tops left. If there are, strong brine, when 
the ground is moist, poured on them will kill 
them, but if you kill allthat are in sight to-day, 
in one weok examine and you will find more, 
so that it requires attention or else you will 
loose your labor; there is no half-way work 
about it; when they are bad in a stone wall, 
the best way is to remove it to some other place 
not infected withthem. The number of times 
of ploughing required to kill mine, has varied 
frum five to ten times, and when the ground is 


bare you can plainly see whether you have de- | 
stroyed them or not. 

If the above article should be the means of 
assisting the destruction of one square rod of 
ground, covered with Canada thistle, the wrt 


ter will be fully recompensed, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Chatham, Col’a co., NW. Y. May 12, 1834. 





From the Cultivator. 
THE CATERPILLAR. 


J. Buet, Esq.; As much complaint is annu- 
ally made of the ravages of the Caterpillar a- 
mong the farmers’ fruit trees, and particularty 
in apple orchards, I feel desirous of rendering 
some service to the public, by furnishing a re- 
medy, which, from actual experiment, I am sat- 
isfied is effectual. 

Place a sponge, or swab made of rags, on 
the end of a pole, saturate it with lve made 
from common wood ashes; with this prepara- 
tion, give their nests a thorough washing early 
in the morning, before these mischievous ani- 
mals have gone abroad for their food. This 
will instantly prove fatal to them, Be careful 
to break the wed of the nests, because they are 
so constructed as to shed the rain and dews, 
and the animals will thus escape. Not one of 
them can live a minute after being wet with 
this liquid. 

Yours respectfully, © Davin Hupson. 

Geneva, May 17. 


J. Buer—I see you have an article in the 
Cultivator, directing how to destroy the cater- 
pillar. 

I will state what I kmow to be a fact, that is, 
take a pail of soap suds, and with a swab at- 
tached to the end of a pole, swab the nest in 
the morning, and it will kill the worms and de- 
stroy the eggs. It is the best remedy I ever 
saw, and the quickest and cheapest. 

Milford, May 17. A. Bripces, 





INFORMATION WANTED.—The inquiry is oft- 
en made, where fine animals, new and impro- 
ved farm implements, and rare and choice ag- 
ricultural seeds, can be procured, and at what 
prices respectively. The Publishing Commit- 
tee are desirous of collecting information upon 
these subjects, with a view of publishing it, in 
a condensed form, in their September number 
of the Cultivator, in time to have it dissemina- 
ted preparatory to the October fairs. Aud as 
the State Agricultural Society have appointed 
a State Cattle Fair to be he!d at Albany on the 
first Wendesday and Thursday of October 
next, they are also desirous of notifying buyers 
before hand, through the Cultivator, of the | 
choice animals, implements, and seeds, which 
will be offered for sale at said fair, and as far 
as practicable, the names of the owners, and 
the prices which will bedemanded. They in- 
vite information upon both these subjects any 
time before the 20th of August ; and as the in- 
formation will be gratuitously published, it is 
hoped our correspondents will not subject us 
to the charge of postage. —Cullivator. 





SOOT DESTROYS CUT WORMS. 


Soot destroys or drives off from all plants of 
the cabbage tribe, from pinks, and from other 
»vlants, those common and voracious grubs of 
gardens, the larve of the moths of the family 
Noctuade, After being annoyed almost to de- 
spair, by the ravages of this grub, I resorted 
to the use of soot, and thus applied it :-—1 laid 
it dry, and near an inch thick over the ground, 
and had it dug in. The plants were then piant- 
ed from 20 to 25 in a row, and so effectus! was 
the soot that instead of losing eight or ten 


and when they are very thick, the who: 








I did not lose more than that number . 
of 200 or 300. In the grub’s attacks on 
or the cabbage family, its habit is to eg, 
nearly and others quite asunder, a |ittle 
the heart; it ofien greatly aunoys the .— 
in their turnip fields. I have made Use — 
same remedy since, and have never found ~ 
fail. Last summer | was troubled in 
grub in a bed of pinks; | then made Some Ihe 
water, and watered the bed well, and , r 
was soon freed from the grubs. ‘TT 
mode of the soot’s action on the grubs | a 
state: but I believe that the aMMONiacs| ». 
ter which it contains destroys some ang “ Nil. 
ses the remainder. I have not found ie 
injure the soul at all; and I name this | 
cause | have been told it would.— Fyrm, , 
Mechanie. 
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Rotation or Crops in Pennsytyayy— 
farmer gives, in the Farmer’s Reporter, 4 ¢, 
cise view of the mode of Agriculture jn Peny. 
sylvania, The corn is always planted on gy 
ground, carefully ploughed once, two or thr 
weeks before time of planting. It is Well hap 
rowed without disturbing the sod; marked of 
into furrows three feet apart, in which the cox 
is plauted in hills, one and a half or two fe; 
part. A little plaster is sprinkled on the billy 
when well up—harrowed and ploughed ong. 
when too thick, the stalks are thinned, }) 
this method, ‘** we now raise,” says the writer 
‘* forty to sixty bushels to the acre, where |j 
or 15 years ago, it was thought a crop of co 
could not be obtained at all.” 

The next crop is oats, sown the succeediy 
spring. Wheat succeeds the oats, when bar 
yard manure is carted on, A rye crop follow 
the wheat. Clover seed is sown on the ryew 
March. The clover is allowed to remain tw 
or three years, and plastered ; when the sane 
rotation commences again. —N. Y. Farmer. 


From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 
INSECTS ON APPLE TREES. 

In many parts of the country apple trees am 
much injured, by small insects upon the ball 
which are commonly denominated lice. 

These insects soun after they are hatcitl 
from the eggs construct a covering over (hel 
selves, upon the bark, shaped somewhat lilt 
the one half of a flax-seed, of a light browne 
lur, which is capable of defending them tr 
the weather, and also from many external tl" 
ries, which might otherwise destroy thea 
Beveath this shelter the parent insect supp 
itsell, by perforating the bark through to 
sap, or young and tender part of the ye! 
growth, upon which it feeds until the se 
arrives for its metamorphosis, when it chang 
shape, and deposites the eggs for the next 5 
eration and dies. These eggs hatch abou 
last of May, or from that time, until the midds 
of June, according to the weather, afler whic 
they emerge from the shell made by the parelt 
crawl a short distanee, generally upwards, M 
themselves upon a smooth place on the 
and in turn commence building, each a shel 
for himself, perforating the bark and foot 
upon the sap as before. By cutting bent 
them with a sharp knife, a small brown 5% 


will be discovered indicating their perfortl 
e fe 


bari, 


appears, when cut, much injured, and 0 
brown color. 

From the time of the hatching of the eg 
until they have formed their covering oe 4 
easily destroyed, either by washing the " 
thus infected with soap suds, or by washing * 
at the same time rubbing the tree with a br 
a coarse rag, or something of the kin¢, ’ 
which most of the insects will be destroy” 
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force, and those detached without being injured 
by force, will be destroyed by the solution.— 
Sirong ley will answer the same purpose, Soft 
soap 1s sometimes nsed alone, which answers 
the double purpose of destroying the insects 
and acting as a manure for the trees as it ts 
carried down to the ground by continual rains. 

In applying soap or ley to fruit trees for the 
destruction of insects, it should be applied as 
far up the branches as possible, without getting 
it upon the leaves, as when of sufficient strength 
for the desired purpose, leaves would be injur- 
ed by it. 

Some make use of lime instead of soap or ley, 
applying it as a white wash, this gives the bod- 
ies of trees a very neat appearance, and no 
doubt prevents the ascent of many insects as 
well as the multiplication of others, but we do 
not think it so effectually destroys the small in- 
sects alluded to as the other applications. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CATTLE—NO. VIII. 
THE AYRSHIRE BREED. 


There is no part of Great Britain where the cli- 
mate corresponds so nearly to that of the’northern 
and middle sections of the United States, as the 
low lands of Scotland: and if the position is true, 
that the soil and climate has such a direct and 
positive influence upon the qualities and charac- 
ter of cattle, any analogy between that country 
and this, will prove particularly interesting to us, 
especially when it is known that the prevailing 
breed there, is of an extraordinary and peculiar 
character. 

The soil is in many respects, different from that 
in the northern states, and yet the division and 
cultivation of the farms, is very similar. Both are 
made to alternate, more or less, between crop and 
pasture, and are equally broken by bills and dales 
#0 ag to present at the same time, the most luxu- 
riant arable land, and the richest dairy fields. The 
climate in Scotland is doubtless rather more moist 
than our own, but it is equally rigorous in winter 
and mild in summer, and was it not for our pre- 
vailing westerly winds, which are of a dry and 
bracing character, there would be no essential 
difference. But as it is, the climate and perhaps 
the soil of these two districts, approximate nearer 
to each other, than almost any other localities in 
the two countries. 

So far as my observation has extended, the qua- 
lities in cattle which are held in highest estima- 
tion throughout New England and New York, are 
the milking and working characteristics. The fat- 
fening quality seems to be a secondary object, in- 
asinuch as the profits of the farm are derived prin- 
eipally from the dairy and the field, while the flesh 
of the animal is reserved only to save its ewner 
from actual loss, or remunerate him for a few 
years of care and feeding» But there is evidently 
& great error existing among our farmers, on this 
for it is as desirable to obtain profit from the flesh 
ef the animal as from the labor or milk; and a 
breed which combines all these requisites with 
the least consumption of food, is, as we have be- 
fore stated, the most desirable to perpetuate. But 
the grand difficulty seems to be, to obtain such a 
breed, and hence the expense, the time and the 
labor, which have been devoted to the improve- 
ment ofcaitle. In all the experiments which have 
yet been made, an extraordinary improvement in 
any one quality seems to have been, more or less 
at the expense of the others; and we are still left 
to select our breeds with reference to a predow- 
inance of one or the other of these requisites. 


Without entering, however, into a discussion of 


this subject at the present time, I will barely 
remark, that.under these circumstances, the breed 
which affords the most immediate and the great- 
est profit, whether from the dairy, the field, or by 
fattening, is for us the most desirable. 

The most valuable quality in a cow, is doubt- 
less a capacity to yield, for a term of years, a large 
quantity as well aa a rich quality of milk, and af- 
ter being superannuated for that service, to fatten 
at the least possible expense ; and if connected 
with this, her offspring are good and kind work- 


ers, with an aptitude to fatten, her value is great- | 


ly enhanced. The two first qualities are pre-em- 
inently characteristic of the Ayreshire cows. 
The county of Ayrshire extends along the east- 
ern coast of the Firth of Clyde, embracing the 
principal part of the country watered by the riv- 
ers Doon and Irvine, and bordering upon what 
may be called 9 part of the Irish Sea, As Il have 
before stated, the whole of Scotland was early o- 
verspread with the Middle Horn cattle, each sec- 
tion varying its peculiar variety, and yet all hav- 
ing more or less the highland characteristics. 
The Ayreshire cattle, though coming within the 
classification of Middle Horns, are yet not decid- 
edly of this breed, but apparently between them 
and the Short Horns. There seems to be much 
dispute in regard to their origin, for it is claimed 
that no course of breeding from the pure high- 
land stock, would produce such an animal, and 
that no subsequent cross of the Durhams and Mid- 
die Horns has had any better success. “ All 
that is certainly known ia, that a century ago no 
such breed existed in Scotland.” They were first 
noticed in Cunningham, in the northern part of 
Ayrshire, and soon took the name of Dunlops, 
fiom a gentleman of that name, who was an ex- 
tensive breeder. He doubtless improved the 
breed by crossing and feecing, but the general tra- 
dition is, that they sprung from a fortunate cross 
or succession of crosses, between the native Mid- 
dle Horns and some foreign stock, perlaps the 
Helderness or Durhams. “ It was vot until about 
1780 that this improved breed was duly estimated 
or generally established even in Ayrshire ;” but 
since that time it has rapidly extended through- 
out the lowlands, and now forms almost the only 
dairy stock in Scotland. Originating in that dis- 
trict, and acclimated to the soil and climate, it pos- 
sesses all the requisites for durability and exten- 
sion; its constitution is strong and vigorous, its 
habits active, and its frame susceptible of great 
hardships and privations. 

Mr Aiton in his “ Treatise on Dairy Husband- 
ry,” thus describes them : 

“ Head small, but rather Jong and narrow at 
the muzzle ; the eye small, but smart and lively ; 
the horns small, clear, crooked, and their reots at 
considerable distance from each other; neck long 
and slender, tapering towards the head, with loose 
skin below ; shoulders thin; fore quarters light; 
hind quarters targe; back straight, bread behind, 
the joints rather loose and open; carcase deep, 
and pelvis capacious and wide over the Aips with 
round fleshy bullocks. Tail long and small; legs 
small and short, with firm joints udder capacious, 
broad and square, square, stretching forward and 
neither fleshy, low hung, nor loose ; the milk veins 
large and prominent; teats short, all pointing out- 
wards, and at considerable distance from each 
other ; skin thin and loose; hoir soft and woolly. 
The head, bones, horns, and all parts of least value 
small; and the general figure compact and well 
proportioned,” 

The breed has much improved since Mr Aiton 
dscribed it, and is now “ short in the leg, the neck 
a little thicker at the shoulder, but finely shaped 
towards the head; the borns smaller than those 
of the Highlanders, but clear and smooth, point- 
ing forwards, and turning upwards, and tapering 
toa point. ‘They are deep in the carcase, but not 
round and ample,and especially not so in the loins 
and haunches.” 

‘The great excellence of the Ayrshire cow is her 
qualifications for the dairy, and it is to this point 
I would particularly invite the attention of my 
readers, wishing them to bear in mind “the grand 
secret of breeding,” and also the great dispropor- 
tion between the food cousumed and the milk pro- 
duced, and the fact, that in our own country al- 
most all the profit which accrues to the farmer 
from the keeping of cattle, arises from the quan- 
city and the quality of her milk. 

“ The quantity of milk yielded by the Ayrshire 
cow is, considering her size, very great. Five 
gallons daily, for two or three months after calv- 
ing, may be considered as not more than an aver- 
age quantity. Three gallone daily will be given for 


during the succeeding four months. This would 
ameunt to more than 850 gallons; but allowing 
for some unproductive cows, 6U0 gallons per year 
may be considered as the average quantity ob- 
tained annually from each cow.” 


the next three months, and one gallon and a half 


quantity of butter or cheese it will yield. Three 
gallons and a half of this milk will yield about ® 
pound & a half avoirdupois. An Ayrshire cow, 
therefore, may be reckoned to yield 257 English 
pounds of butier per year, or about five pounds 
per week all the year round, beside the value of 
the buttermilk aud her calf. 
* When the calculation is formed, according to 
the quantity of cheese that is usually produced, 
the following will be the result: twenty-eight gal- 
lons of milk with the cream, will yield twenty. 
four pounds of cheese, or 514 pounds aveirdupeis 
per annum, besides the calf. 
* This is certainly an extraordinary quantity of 
butter and cheese, and fully establishes the repu- 
tation of the Ayrshire cow, so far as the dairy is 
concerned.” 
To show the comparative value of the Ayrshire 
cow, to those of other breeds, 1 will extract the 
result of some experiments made by the Earl of 
Chesterfield. © It appeared that in the height of 
the season, the Holderness would yield seven gab 
lons and a quart; the Long Horn and Alderney, 
four gallons and three quarts; and the Devons 
four gallons and one pint per day; and when this 
wus made into butter, the result was, from the 
Holderness, 384 ounces ; from the Devon, 28 oun- 
ces; and from the Alderney, 25 ounces. The 
Ayrshire yields five gallons per day, and from 
thatis produced 34 ounces of butter.” 
From these experiments, it is evident that the 
quality of the milk from the Ayrshire cow, far ex 
ceeded that froin the Durham,though less in quan- 
tity; but asa set off to the quantity, it must be 
remembered that the Durham consumes nearly 
double the quantity of food, “On their natural 
food of peor quality, they give milk abundantly 
and long, and often until within a few days of 
calving ; and they unite to a greater degree, than 
any other breed, the supposed incompatible prop- 
erties of yielding a great deul ef milk and beef.” 
The fattening qualities of the Ayrshire cattle 
are in high estimation. It is said however, that 
the fifth quarter does not yield so abundantly to 
the butcher as perhaps the Durhams or Devons ; 
as the fatappears more mingled with the flesh 
which to the consumer is certainly no objection. 
But they feed kindly and profitably, aad it is upi- 
versally admitted that they will fatten on soil 
where others would hardly live. It is this quali- 
ty, In connection with theirexcellence as milkers 
which renders them so desirable and profitable to 
ordinary farmers. They have also so great a ten- 
dency to fatten, when relieved of their milk, that 
a change of pasture, produces a corresponding 
change in their constitutions, so that when remo- 
ved from poorer soil to more luxuriant pastures, 
they accumulate fat with astonishing rapidity. In 
a mild climate, amid full and rich pastures, the 
Durhams will doubtless acquire greater bulk, and 
more fat, and perhaps vield a greater quantity of 
milk ; but in colder regions, where bardihood and 
vigor are essential, and where the farms vary with 
the climate, from the most productive to the most 
rugged and barren, the Ayrshire cow will be found 
the most productive, as well the most profitable, 
The average estimate of milk given by the Ayr. 
shire cow, varies from 500 to 1,000 gallons per 
year. Mr. Aiton states that hundreds and thous- 
ands of the best Scotch dairy cows, when in their 


1,000 gallons in a year, and that in general every 
four gallons of their milk will yield one and a 
half pounds avoirdupois of butter, This estimate 
is considered high, while 500 gallons per year is 
far below the average. A medium between the 
two estimates may safely be considered a fair av- 
erage. But supposing them to yield only 650 
gallons per year, and only one pound of butter te 
four gallons of milk, each cow would then pro- 
duce 162 pounds of butter per year, which is souie- 
thing over three pounds per week. I venture te 
say thatthere are few dairy stocks among us, 
which produce annually eveu this quantity of but- 
ter. 

As very little use is made of cattle in Scotland 
to work their fielés, no statement is given of the 
working qualities of the Ayrshire cattle, but fron 
their form and activity, there can be but little 
doubt that they would not prove deficient here. 
But aside from this requisite, they possess the 
other two in such high excellence, and are so pe. 











“The quality of the milk is estimated by the 





culiarly adapted to a rigorous climate, and te 


best condition and well fed, yield at the rate of 













































































































MAINE FARMER 








scanty fare, that they seem to invite particular 
and more general attention from the agriculturists 
of New England. 

It is probably true, that a change of climate and 
soil and circumstances, may alter materially the 
eharacter and qualities of this breed, but where 
the countries are so similar in these respects, and 
where the general features of farming are so much 
alike, there is less Ganger of alteration from a 
change of location. 

I have now done wit!: the Middle Horn variety 
and after taking a rapid survey of the Hornless 
and Alderney breeds, | shall pass to the conside- 
ration of the Short Horns. Quercus. 
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We have to announce the melancholy intelli- 
gence, of the death of General LAFAYETTE, on 
the 20th of May, in the 77th year of lis age. He 
retained the full possession of his faculties up to 
his latest hours. 

The loss of this eminent friend of his race will 
he severely felt, wherever the name of liberty is 
honored, but nowhere more sensibly than in this 
country, with whose glory his own is so complete- 
ly identified. He sat by the cradle of our inde- 

encence ; and never, in the whole course of a 
ong and eventful life, has he been for a moment 
vuofaithful to the principles, to the maintenance of 
which his youth and manhood were devoted, It 
has been fashionable to deny his claims to great- 
ness: but if there be such a thing as moral great- 
ness,— if there be any title to fame, not founded 
on crime, nor sealed with blood—if the uniform 
assertion of lofty and generous principles, at all 
hazards, can confer distinction—we know not the 
individual, in these latter days, who can be more 
emphatically styled a truly great man, than La- 
fayette. He has gone down to the grave in the 
fullness of his years and honors; and his memo- 
ry will not fail, as long as virtue shall be honored 
or disinterestedness aud purity of purpose shall 
be held in reverence by men.— Boston Patriot. 





Later from Europe. London papers of the 23d 
ult. and Liverpool of she 24th, have been received 
at New York by the packet ship Silas Richards. 

The only intelligence of importance from France 
is the death of Gen. Lafayette. Rumors prevail- 
ed in Paris on the 20th, of the mental alienation 
ofthe King of G. Britain, which appear to be 
wholly nnfounded, and excited much indignation 
on the part ofthe English. 

No events of a decisive character had taken 
place in Spain. The Carlists were in considera- 
ble force in Biscay and Navarre. There are ac- 
counts of some skirmishes of trifling importance. 

The accounts from Portugal indicate unusual 
activity on the part of the hostile forces. Coim- 
bra had been evacuated, and fell into the hands 
of the troops of Donna Maria on the 8th ult. The 
Duke of Terceira had previously effected a june- 
tion with the Spanish forces under Gen. Rodil. 


The Miguelites had appeared in considerable | 


strength in the South of Portugal, but bad sustain- 
ed repeated defeats. 
From the Paris Correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 


Lafayette is no more.—The brave, the novle, the 
generous the patriotic hero—died on the morning 
of the 20th, at,a quarter before five o’clock. His 
iliness was at first exceedingly slight, and no one 
calculated upon the lamentable result. He fol- 
lowed the remains of Dulong to the grave, and it 
is believed that he then caught a cold, which fix- 
ing upon his lungs, caused his dissolution. Like 
Canning, who suffered in the same way, after at- 
tending the funeral of the Duke of York, Lafay- 
ette owes his death to an attendance at the tomb. 
He was in his 77th year, having been born on the 
Ist of Sept. 1757. He was attended by Drs. An- 
dral, Marjolin, Cloquet, and several other eminent 
medical characters, who up to the 18th gave it 
as their opinion, that their illustrious patient 
would recover. On the 19th five of them issued 
a bulletin descriptive of his state, and anticipating 
his recovery. But in the course of the night a most 
material change took place, his breathing became 
very difficult, and when an effort was making to 
apply a blister to his chest, he mildly observed 
that it would be of no avail, and soon after expir- 


ed in the arms of George Lafayette. On the 19th 
considerable sensation was experienced in the 
Chamber of Deputies, at the prospect of the dis- 
solution of their venerable colleague, and M. Du- 
| pin in the course of the morning thus addressed 
‘the Chamber ;—" According to a wish expressed 
by several deputies, | feel no doubt but that the 
Chamber will authorize ine to send, in its name 
|to make inquiries relative to the health of our il- 
lustrious colleague—Gen. Lafayette. [Numer- 
ous cries of * yes” “ yes”.] “IT have already,” 
suid the President, “sent in my own name.” 

This distinguished compliment is generally re- 
served for members of the Royal Family, and 
therefore can be the more appreciated when ap- 
plied to the departed. The following was the re- 
ply to the message of the Chamber :— 

Mr President: all my family feel grateful for the 
interest the Chamber has so kindly taken in my 
father’s health. I have the satisfaction to inform 
you that there isa slight improvement in his sit- 
uation. Have the kindness, Mr President, to pre- 
sent the homage of our respectful gratitude to the 
Chamber and accept for yourself the assurance of 
my very high consideration. 

(Signed.) Georce LaFayette. 

This note was high\y cheered by nearly every 
member in the Chamber, but, unhappily, this joy 
was but of short duration, for on the next day the 
President thus announced the death of their col- 
league.—“ I have the affliction of announcing to 
the Chamber, the decease of the Honorable Gen- 
eral Lafayette. He died this morning at five o’- 
clock. I shall now proceed to draw the names 
of the members who shell attend his funeral, but 
| have no doubt but a great number of colleagues 
will consider ita duty to aecompany his remains.” 
M. Dupin was very much affected while address- 
ing the Chamber, and so also were several of its 
members.— His intimate friend Mr Francois De- 
lessert moved that the President should be in- 
structed to write a letter to the General’s family 
expressive of the profound grief felt by the Cham- 
ber for the great loss his colleagues and the entire 
of France had experienced. 

This was instantly acceeded to, and the Cham- 
her suspended its proceedings for an hour, so that 
the letter of condolence should be immediately 
written. A Council was held at the Thuilleries 
soon after, his demise, for the purpose of agreeing 
as to the necessity of calling out the National 
Guard, and permitting them to attend the funeral 
of their devoted chieftain. It is not yet known 
what the intentions of the Government are, but 
it is believed that they will not in any way inter- 
fere. 

Lonpon, May 22. It became known in the ci- 
ty early this morning that the Prince Lieven, the 
Kussian Ambassador, has been recalled, which 
gave rise of course, to much conjecture and a va- 
riety rumors as to the cause. It would appear 
not to have been the result of any disapprobation 
of his conduct, as the Prince receives at the same 
time the appointment of Chamberlain to the Em- 
_peror’s eldest son, whose education he is to sup- 
erintend. On the other hand, it is not likely to 
have arisen from any alteration of feeling on the 
part of Russia towards this country, as the same 
despatches which bring the Prince’s recall, bring 
also the appointmeut of Baron Madem, who late- 
ly filled a diplomatic -post in Paris, as Charge d- 
Affairs to this Court, which is further understood 
to be an appointment ad interim only, and that 
Count Orloff will in the course of a few weeks be 
appointed the successor to Prince Lieven with the 
same high diplomatic functions. 

EXPRESS FROM PARIS. 
Times’ Orrice, May 23,6 o’clock, A. M. 

The Paris papers of Wednesday,which we have 
| just received, are, as might have been expected, 
chiefly filled with remarks and particulars relat- 
ive to the death of Gen Lafayette. With twoex- 
ceptions, they all agree in bearing testimony to 
the many eminent political qualities and private 
virtues of the departed patriot. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, that the two exceptions are to be 
found among the journals which still think it 
worth while to advocate the fallen cause of legit- 
imacy. The Generals funeral was to take place 
on Thursday morning, 22d. 
Deputies had exhausted on Tuesday the business 
brought before it, and therefore adjourned sine 
die. A great number of its members had already 








The Chamber of 


taken passports to repair to their homes; so that 
there is every appearance that when next thg 
Chamber meets it will be for the purpose of bear. 
ing either the King’s speech or his proclamation 
for its dissolution. 


THE TORNADOES IN VIRGINIA, 
Pererssure, Va. June 9. 


We briefly mentioned in our last the effects of 
a tornado which passed through the county of 
Chesterfield on Wednesday the 4th instant. We 
have since received information of another de. 
structive storm which occurred, at the same time 
in the counties of Nottaway, Dinwiddie, Sussex, 
and Southampton. ‘These storms rival in the ex- 
tent of damage done to the property, the memora- 
ble tornado of the Sth of May last. Dwellings and 
out houses, timber, fences, in fact every thing 
which came within the reach of their desolating 
fury, were swept away, but the loss of life has, ag 
our informaton enables us to speak, beea much 
less. 

Five persons are mentioned as having been kil- 
led. 











[From the Petersburg Constellation.] 


At Broadway, the Schr- Helen, just arrived from 
New York, was driven ashore, and the Captain 
and every hand on board, stituck down by the e- 
lectric fluid embodied in the tempest. It passed 
through Prince George, destroying much valua- 
bie timber. We have heard of no other injury in 
that country. A singular freak of the whirlwind 
was displayed at Mr. Wa. R. Hill’s on the tura- 
pike, 4 miles from this town—A dairy somewhat 
crank-sided, warped and time worn, and much 
less substantial than many of the buildings shiv- 
ered around it, was lifted from its foundation and 
without the slightest injury transported some six- 
ty feet, and setdown upwright in the garden, with 
iis proper shade completely restored. 





Sudden Death. An awfully impressive death 
occurred at the dinner table of the City Hotel, 
yesterday. Charles Baldwin Esq. a gentleman 
extensively known and admired for his patriotism 
talents, and purity of character, was smitten with 
the icy hand of death, while, apparently in the 
best of health and vigor. It appears he had tak- 
en his seat at the table, and when in the act of 
handing his plate, he fell back in his chair, and 
died without the least appearance of pain. His 
transmigration from the cares and troubles of 
this world, was instantaneous. His loss is seri- 
ously deplored by a large asseinblage of personal 
friends and acquaintances.—N. Y. Star. 





The New Orleans Mercantile Journal of the 
31st ult. says—The city is still healthy, & the re- 
freshing rain which fell on Thursday night, ac- 
companied as it was with thunder, will have pu. 
rified not only the atmosphere, but the streets and 
gutters, ~~ 


D. Monédeleit, Esq. and John Nelson, Esq. of 
the Canadian Parliament, have been appointed a 
committee to visit the United States, to investig- 
ate our penifentiary system. They will bring 
letters to the Governors of the different States. 








Prime potatoes are selling at New York at one 
dollar a bushel; and inferior at five shillings—en- 
couraging to farmers. 

We understand that Abner B. Thompson of 
Brunswick has been appointed Adjutant General 
in place of Joseph Sewall resigned, and Geo. W. 
Stanley of Winthrop,Sheriff of Kennebec County 
in place of Benj. White deceased, 

New Hampshire. Henry Hubbard, Represen- 
tative in Congress, has been elected to the Senate 
for six years to commence the 4th March 1835. 


A teaspoonful of Godfrey’s cordial lately caus- 
ed the death of a child five weeks old, to whom 
it had been given to pacify it. An eminent pby- 
sician states that mothers should be particularly 
cautions in giving these specific medicines to their 
children. 

















Experiment of Dr Hunter. The celebrated Dr 
Hunter gave one of his children a full glass 0- 








sherry every day after dinner for a week, The 
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ae 
er been accustomed to wine, To another of the 
same family, under similar circumstances he gave 
a large orange for the same space of time. At 
the end of the week he found a very material dif 
ference in the pulse, heat of body, and state of 
bowels of the twochildren. In the first the pulse 
was quickened, the hest increasd, and the bowels 
deranged, whi'st the second had every appearance 
of health. He reversed the experiment, to the 
first he gave the orange, and to the second the 
wine. ‘The effects followed as before; a striking 
evidence of the pernicious effects of vinous liquor 
yu the functions of life in a full health. 

Remedy for Ringworms. A correspondent of 
the American Farmer writes as follows: “ After 
I had the tetter nearly twenty years on my hand, 
and bad used a hundred dollars worth of tetter 
ointment, Which took off the skin repeatedly with- 
out effecting a cure, a friend advised me to obtain 
some blood root (called also red root, Indian paint 
&c.) to slice it in vinegar, and afterwards wash 
the part affected with the liquid, I did so,and in 
a few days the scurf was removed, and my dis- 
eased hand was as whole as the other. 























MARRIAGES. 
In Waterville, Mr Arba Penney to Miss Betsey Crow- 


il. . 
. In Hartford, Rev. Luther C. Stevens of Richmond Vil- 


lage, to Miss Sarah Banks. 
At the Forks of the Kennebec, Mr Thomas Brown of 
Baldwin, to Miss Harriet B. Pierce. 


DEATHS. 


In Trenton, on the 13th ult. Silas Coolidge, aged 79, a 





enild was then about four years old, and had nev- | SECOND YEAR OF PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 





Revolutionary Patriot and pensioner—was at the memora- 
ble Bunker Hill battle, and at the surrender of Burgoyne, | 
and with the exception of some short iatervals, was out dur- 
ing the whole war. 
In Searsmont, 7th inst. Deacon Richard Hamilton, aged | 
75, a soldier of the revolution; and many years a member | 
ef the Christian Church. | 
In Jackson, Mr Jonathan S. Greene, a revolutionary sel- | 
dier, aged 74. 
In Windsor, Mr Joab Harriman, a revolutionary patriot, 
aged 75. | 
| 


at 








BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpar, June 16. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 296 Beef Cattle, (including 30 un- 
sold last week ;) 12 Cows and Calves, and 385 Swine. 95, 
Beef Cattle were left within a few miles of the market, and | 
are not sold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle —Sales were but a very little | 
lower than last week. We quote prime at 6 a 6 25; good | 
até 50a575; thin at 4 50 a 5 25. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 22, 24, 27, 30) 
and $35. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Lots of lambs with a few old sheep 
were taken at 1 75, 2, 217, 2 33, and 2 42. 

Swine—We noticed one lot sold, nearly all barrows, at 
61-4; at retail 6 1-2 a7 for sows, and 7 1-2 a8 for bar- 
sows. 








TEMPERANCE, 
An ADDRESS on the subject of Temperance will be de- 
hvered at the Union Meeting house in Readfield, on Friday 
the 4th of July next, by Rev. Wittiam V. Jorvan, Pre- 
ceptor of Monmouth Acacemy. Services to commence at 
eleven o’clock A. M. Per order of the Committee, 
SHEPARD Bean, Secretary. 





| 
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NO'TICE. 

THE CHAMPIONS OF THE COUNTRY, OF THS 
HORSE KIND, 


BLACK MORGAN & WELLINGTON. 


TENHE subscribers will move these Horses to Winthrop 
Village on the 26th inst. to NATHANIEL BisHop’s 

Etable, where these horses can be seen. All those that 
would like to raise a colt from them can call and examine 
the said horses for themselves. /Ve can assure them to be 
the first rate horses for stock and speed, and to be the most 
perfect samples of beauty that can be produced. 

JOSEPH S. BISHOP, 

COLUMBUS COOPER. 

Wayne, June 12, 1834. 


HITCHCOCK’S PATENT 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS, 

Q* ali sizes, kept constantly for sale by the subscriber, 

warranted to be made of the best materials. Likewise 
Points for the same. Purchasers may be assured of being 
supplied with Pomts at any time, Ploughs sold by the sub- 
scribor, if they do not prove good as recommended, may be 
returned and the money will be refunded. 

‘ADSWORTH FOSTER. 

Wiathrop, May 13, 1834. 











AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 











The unexampled success of this juvenile work, which now 
circulates into every state and territory of the Umon has 
encouraged the publishers to renewed exertions in making | 
it all that judicious Parents could reasonably expect for the 
amusement and instruction of Youth. 

It is important to remark, that this Magazine has become | 
a great favorite in Schools, and that judicious Parents and | 
Teachers have discovered that its interesting matter, its | 
spirited and appropriate engravings, its entire novelty, ad- | 
ded to the circumstance of its coming every fortnight fresh | 





from the press, in convenient and beautiful numbers, have | ; 


all conspired to render it unusually attractive to young rea- 
ders. It is read with avidity and pleasure ; and the object 
of school education, so far as st relates to reading unider- 
standingly, acquiring at the same time valuable portions of 
knowledge, and an enduring taste for reading, is better ac- 
complished by this interesting periodical, than by any 
means hitherto attempted. 

There are now Schools in every part of the country that 
take some twenty, some thirty. some forty, and some as 
many as sixty-six ccpies of this Magazine; and the Teach- 
ers, one and all, recommend its use and importance in the 
most unequivocal manner, and are exerting themselves to 
increase its circulation. 

To such as are yet unacquainted with Parley’s Magazine, 
we would state some of the interesting topics that it pre- 
sents. 

1. Natural History—Of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
insects ; plants, flowers, trees; the human frame, §c. 

2. Biography—Especially of the Young. 

3. Geography—Accounts of places, customs, manners, 
&§c. 

4. Travels and Voyages, in various parts of the world. 

5. Lively Descriptions of tho Curiesities of Nature and 
Art,—in each of the U. States, and in other countries. 

6. Lessons on Objects that daily surround Children in the 
Parlor, Nursery, Garden, §c. Accounts of Trades and 
Employments 

7. Particular Duties of the Young—to Parents, Teach- 
ers, Brothers, Sisters, &c. 

8. Bible Lessons and Stories. 

9. Narratives—Such as are well aathenticated; Origi- 
nal Tates. 

10. Parables, Fables and Proverbs, where the moral is 
obvious and excellent. 

11. Poetry—Adapted to the youthful capacity and feel- 
ings. 

12. Intelligence—Embracing Accounts of juvenile Books, | 
Societies, and Remarkable Occurrences. 





Many of the above Subjects are illustrated by numerous | 
and beautiful engravings, prepared by the best Artists, and | 
selected not only with a view to ADORN the Work, but to 
improve the Taste, cultivate the Mind, and raise the affec- | 
tions of the young to appropriate and worthy Objects. We | 
would make them better children, better brothers, better sis- | 
ters, better pupils, better associates, and, in the end, better 
citizens. | 

This Magazine comes out every other Saturday, and is | 
sent to any part of the U. States, by mail. Price, One | 
Dollar a year, in advance.—6 copies for $5 ; 20 copies for | 
$15; or 25 quarterly parts for $5.—Postage three quarters 


of a cent, if under 100 miles, one cent and a quarter only for 


the greatest disiauce. 


LILLY, WAIT, §& CO., Boston. 








Woollen Cloth 
MANUFACTURED. 

FPNHE subscriber would inform the Farmers and the pub- 

lic on general, that he will manufacture Fulled Cloth 

for 33 cents per yard, and, fiuish it in the best workmanlike 

manner—Colored varions colors. Pressed Cloth, 20 cents 


do —Blankets, 17 cents do., finished in the English style— 
Fiannels, 15 cents do., at the 


SEBATTAS MANUFACTURING ESTAB- | 
LISHMENT IN LISBON. 


With new and improved machinery, and experienced 
workmen, it is believed that we can manufacture the most | 
Cloth from one pound of Wool, and in the best style, of any 
persons engaged in this branch of business. No pains will | 
be spared to give satisfaction. A discount will be made on | 
large lots of Wool. All communications by mail, or other- | 
wise, will be punctually attended to. 

Farmers who have aol to sell, will please take notice. 


SYLVANUS LING. | 


Lisbon, Me. June, 1834. 


} 


T rgN rs 
NOTICE. 

AME into the enclosure of the subscriber, on the 20th | 
ult., a light red COW, apparently 5 years old—whitish | 





tail—short horns. The owner may have her by proving | 
property and paying charges. | 
CONSIDER STURTEVANT. 

Winthrop, June 21, 1834. 


STRAYED 


4 ROM the enclosure of the subscriber, on the 2d inst. a } 
dark colored MARE, with a black mane and tail, with | 
a white star on the forehead—seven years old, of a small 
size. Whoever will give information or return said Mare 
shall be handsomely rewarded. SEWALL FROST. 
Wayne, June 5, 1834. 











Bull Caton, 


| ee sale by the Agent of Israel Thorndike, Esq. of Bow 
ton, at his Farm in Jeckson, County of Waldo. 
Caron is a first rate full blood North Devon, 21.2 years 
old,.of a beautifal mahogany color, and of a most perfeet 
form and proportion. He was raised in Baltimore, and is 
the favorite breed of Mr Coke, the great English agricul 
turalist, who sent them as a present to his friend Mr Caton 
of Baltimore, son in law of the late Charles Carrol. Mr. 
Coke considers the North Devons the most valuable stock 





in his passesston, although he has extensive herds of the va- 
rious improved breeds in England. The subscriber has twe 
bulls of the same breed, and 1s therefore disposed to offer 
CaTon for sale at one hundred dollars in cash, approvod se- 
curity siX months, or for his value in good Cows or Oxen. 
JOSEPH PILLSBURY, Agent. 
Jackson, May 27, 1834, 6w 21 





Kennepsec, ss.—.4t a Court of Probate held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
last Tuesday of May, A. D. 1834. 

AMUEL CHANDLER, Executor of the last will and 
testament of AMOS PERLEY, \ate of Winthrop, m 
said county, deceased, having presented his account of ad- 
ministration of the Estate of said deceased tor allowance: 

Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, prin- 
ted at Winthrop, thai they may appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Augusta in said county, on the second Tuesday 
of July hext, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be ailow- 
ed. H. W. FULLER, Judge 

A true copy. Attest; FE. T. Brioee«, Register. 
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FLOUSSS. 
Of the first quality kept constantly on hand 


by HORACE GOULD. 
IVinthrop, May 8, 1834 


To all who have teeth. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE FUTURE 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 

HE Extecrric Axopyne is a compound Medicine 

recently invented by Joseph Hiscock, Esq. Its use 
in a vast number of cases has already proved itto be a 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy for the tooth-ache 
and ague, and supersedes the necessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painfal operation of extraction. In 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it has 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not yet 
been but @ few cases where a second application of the rem- 
edy has been necessary. This medreine has the wonderful 
power, when applied in the proper manner. which 1 exter- 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine] of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives immense value to the arti- 
cle is, that when the pain is once removed it is not likely 
ever to return. ‘The extensive call, and rapid sale of this 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent te 
afford it for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby translering to the poorest individuals in the 














| community the power of relieving themseives from the sul- 


fering of tooth-ache for a smal! compensation. 

The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electrie Anodyne, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follew- 
lng one. 

We, the subscribers, having made a fair trial of the Elee- 
tric Avodyne, can cheerfully recommend it to the publie 
generally as a safe, efficacious and sure remedy for toeth- 
ach and ague, r 

Z _ Milliken, 
Francis Butler, 
Jonathan Knowlton, 
Thomas D. Blake, M. D. 
James Gould. 
iS" The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the inven- 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. . 
ISAAC MOORE, Farmineton, Me. 
Sole General Agent. 

BENJAMIN Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the State 

of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, whe 


,are already, or may be hereatter appomted to retail the 
| Electric Anodyne. All urders on the State Agent, must 


be post paid. 

The following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub- 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electrie 
Anodyue, and will promptly attend all orders from custo- 


{mers. (CF Price 75 cents per boitle. 


Joseph C. Dwight, Hallowell; Jolin Smith, Readfield ; 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Wm. Whittier, Chesterville 
Upham T. Cram, Mt. Vernon; George Gave, Wilton ; 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; Z T. Milliken, #'armington ; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strovg; Reuben Bean & Co Juy ; Seth Delano Jr. Phaj- 
lips; Fletcher & Batos Norridgewock; J. M. Moore & 
Co. Waterville ; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborough. 

N.B. Te prevent frauduleat speculation the papers of 
direetions accompanying each bottle has the written signe- 
ture of the Sole General Agent, 

Farmington, May 6, 1834. 
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From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
SHALL MAN FOREVER SLEEP? 


Shall yon sun sink low to rest, 

When an azure glowing sky, 

Spreads o’er seas of emerald light, 
Where graves of coral lie? 

Shall you star that floats serene, 
When Heaven’s ow: sapphires glow— 
Relume its wasted, fading beam, 
Where spicy breezes blow ? 

Shall that sun in splendor rise, 

O’er its glorious pathway sweep— 
That star in brilliance greet our eyes,— 


“et Man forever Sleep % 


Shall these flowers that bloom so fair,— 

Roses wet with morning dew,— 

Shedding fragrance through the air, 

Ever charming — ever new,— 

Shall this grove. in whose green shade 

Feathered songsters love to rove, 

See its scattered foliage fade, 

Silent every voice of love? 

Shall these wide their pale leaves fling, 

Surly winter o’er them sweep ; 

Find their hues restored by spring,— 
Yet Man forever Sleep? 


Shall this worm that lowly lies, 

Leave this earth for fields of air; 

On his gold-dropt pinions rise, 

A beautvous reveller there ? 

And shall Man, of nobler birth, 

Never o’er these barriers leap, — 

Spend our trifling hour on earth, 

And then forever sieep ? 

No: — yon Sun may set in gloom — 

Stars withdraw the light they give — 

Fields and Flowers may cease to bloom — 
Yer Mans sHace Ever Live. 


A BACHELOR, 


Yes, I did love the creature. Long I strove 
To gain her sympathies and wake her love; 
She seemed to listen to my earnest prayer, 
And I was happy. I could scan her fair 
And beauteous coral lips and azure eyes, 
And worship Reaven for the lovely prize. 
« . + * . 
My suit I urged again; I pleaded strong 
That I myself might be enrolled among 
The jewels of her gentle heart. She vowed 
She surely wished me well , but, looking proud, 
Whispered she was free, and would enjoy 
Awhile her liberty, without alloy. 
* * * * . 


Since, thrice five years are gone, and I am free and so is she ! 
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From Mrs. Hale’s Micenslan, 
BURNS AND HIS “HIGHLAND MARY.” 


Mary Campbell was the name of this heroine 
of the poet’s heart, as well as fancy. We have 
never seen any account of this young woman 
which so interested our feelings, as that given 
by Mrs, Jamison in her ‘ Loves of the Poet’s’ 
—a work that, with a few exceptions, (proceed- 
ing from the writer's deep and passionate ad- 
miration of poetic genius,) united with her 
ardent and childlike simplicity of high praise. 
The following are the most striking passages 
recorded of Highland Mary : 

Whatever this young girl may have been in 
person or condition, she must have possessed 
some striking qualities and charms to have in- 
spired a passion so ardent, and regrets so last- 
ing, ina man of Burn’s character. She was 
not his first love, nor his second, nor his third 
-—fer from the age of sixteen, there seems to 
have been no interregnum in his fancy. His 
heart, he says, “‘ was completely tinder, and 
eternally lighted up by some goddess or other.” 
His acquaintance with Mary Campbell began 
when he was about two or three and twenty ; 
he was then residing at Mossgeil, with his bro- 
ther, and she was a servant on a neighboring 
farm. 

Their affection was reciprocal, and they 
were solemnly plighted to each other. ‘ We 
met,” says Burns,“ by appointment,on the sec- 





ond Sunday in May, in a sequestered spot by 

the banks of the Ayr, where we spent a day in 

taking a farewell, before she should embark for | 
the West Highlands, to arrange matters among 

her friends for her projected change of life.” 

‘ This adieu,’ says Mr. Cromeck, ‘was perform- 
ed with all those simple and striking ceremoni- 

als which rustic sentiment bas devised to pro- 
long tender emotion and impose awe. The 
lovers stood on each side of a small purling 

brook ; they laved their hands in the stream, 
and holding a bible between them, pronounced 
their vows to be faithful to each other! This 
very bible has recently been discovered in the 
possession of Mary Campbell’s sister. On the 
hoard of the Old Testament is inscribed, in 
Burn’s hand writing, ‘‘ and ye shall not swear 
by my name falsely; I am the Lord.”’—(Levit 

chap. xix. v. 15. On the boards of the New 
Testament, ‘* Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but thou shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths”—(St. Matt. chap. v. v, 33,) and his own 
name in both. Soon afterwards, disasters came 
upon him, and he thought of going to try his 
fortune in Jamaica. Then ‘t was that he wrote 
the simple, wild, but powerful lyric, ** Will ye 
go in the Indies, my Mary.” 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave old Scotia’s shore % 


Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across the Atlantic’s roar t 


O sweet grow the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine : 

But all the charms of the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 


I hac sworn by the heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the heavens to be true, 
And sae may the heavens forget me, 
When I forget my vow! 
O plight me your faith, my Mary! 
And plight me your lily white hand; 
O plight me your faith,my Mary 
Before I leave Scotia’s strand. 


We hae pledged our faith, my Mary, 
In mutual affection to join ; 

And curst be the cause that Shall part us, 
The hour and the moment of time, 


A few months after this ‘day of parting love, 
on the banks of the Ayr, Mary Campbell set 
off from Inveraro to meet her lover, as I sup- 
pose to take leave of him ; for it would seem 
that no thoughts of a union could then be in- 
dulged. Having reached Greenock, she was 
seized with a malignant fever, which hurried 
her to the grave in a few days; so that tidings 
of her death reached her lover before he could 
even hear of her illness. How deep and terri- 
ble was the shock to his strong and ardent 
mind,—how lasting the memory of this early 
love is well known. Years after her death, he 
wrote the song of “* Highland Mary.” 

O pale now those rosy lips 
I oft hae kissed so fondly ; 


And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 


And moulderjng now in silent dust, 
The heart that loe’d me dearly ; 

But aye within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


The elegy of ‘ Mary in Heaven,’ was written 


of Mary Campbell. 


about a year after his marriage, on the anniver- 
sary of the day on which he heard of the death 


ed 


wing,” hovered over Burns and his Mary, is 
classic ground; Vaucluse and Ponhurst are 
not more lastingly consecrated; and, like the 
copy of Virgil, in which Petrach noted down 
the death of Laura, to which many have made 
pilgrimage, but to look on, even such a relic 
sha!l be proud to possess it; and many hereaf- 
ter will gaze, with glistening eyes, on the hand 
writing of Him—who by the mere power of 
truth and passion, shall live in all hearts to the 
end of time. 








THE NEW-YORKER. 
NDER this title, a new Literary Journal of the largest 
imperial size, was issued by the subscriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its leading features are as follows : 
“THE New-YoRKER” is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the same 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. I 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate rj. 
vials the distinguishing characteris‘ics of a literary journal 
with those of a regular and systematic chronicle of passing 
events. In short it is designed to commend itself as a gen 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. It 
will contain—I. Literature of the Day—embracing Re. 
views of New Publications, Original Tales, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections from the whole range of English and 
American periodical literature. 
Il. General Intelligence—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or political 
carefully avoiding, however, the least semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, aud confined strictly to the'presentation of a 
general and impartial account of the movements of al! par. 
ties whatever, without discrimination and without the exh). 
hition of personal preference. 
Should their yonrnal receive the approbation and support 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spare 
neither exertions nor expense to render its literary character 
and general interest at least equa! to those of its contempo 
ries ; and, whatever may be the measure of their encourage 
ment, they confidently assert that it shall be excelled bya 
few in quantity of matter or in the variety and originality 


of its contents. 
H. GREELEY & CO. 

New York March 22, 1834. 

{t>" The New Yorker has no connection whatever with 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publish- 
ed last season; but in order to free * our gaod name’ fromal! 
approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper GRATUID 
oUSBY to all the patrons of that eoncern for which they hare 
paid the publisher thereof. 

Office 114 Fulton Street, 


CONDITIONS. 


The New YorkKER 1s published every Saturday anne 
on a large imperial Sheet, containing twenty four wide an 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its patrons wheth- 
er 1n city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLARS per 
annum, payable in advance. When payment is delayed till 
the end of the second quarter, fifty cents wiil be added. 

Any person procuring us six subscribers in the country, 
and forwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitled to the 
remainder for Eis trouble, and in the same proportion for 4 
larger number. Companies uniting in a remittance will be 
supplied on the same terms. 

Postmasters, Booksellers, and General Agents for the 
circulation of periodicals are respectfully solicitec to interest 
themselves in our behalf, and are hereby assured that they 
shall in all cases receive the highest remuneration which 
the low price of our paper will enable us to give. 

(<3 Editors of newspapers who will give this prospectus 
an insertion, and take the slight trouble of appointing a su} 
table agent intheir respective towns, shall positively receive 
the New Yorker for one year at least from its commence 
ment. 

OF Sebscriptions received at this Office. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
GAZATEER OF MAINE. 


OW in press, and will soon be published, ** A Gaze- 

teer of Maine,” compiled from the best sources of 1n- 
formation, from several volumes already published, and from 
original papers prepared expressly for the purpose. This 
work will contain a sketch of the early history of Maine, 1 
description of the counties, towns, rivers, mountains, and 
all the useful matter generally comprised in works of the 











Mary Campbell was a poor peasant girl, 
whose life had been spent in servile offices ; 
who could just spell a verse in her bible, and 
could not write at all ; who walked barefoot to 
that meeting on the banks of the Ayr, which 
her lover has recorded. But Mary Campbell 
will live to memory while the music and lan- 
guage of her country endure. Helen of 
Greece and the Carthage Queen are not more 
surely immortalized than this plebeian girl.— 
The scene of parting love, on the banks of the 


kind. ‘The whole will pass under the inspection and review 
of able judges, and assurance is given that the work shall be 
full, complete and correct. We are aware that there has 
been imposition and deception in book subscriptions, and we 
wish to say that no subscriber will be requested to take the 
book when published, unless he is entirely satisfied with 1 
appearance. It is absolutely necessary that gubscr ip 
sufficient should be obtained to cover the expense, whie 

will be considerable. JAMES BURTON, J8. 


Coxpitions.—This work will contain about five bum 
dred octavo pages, printed on good paper and new type, te 
well bound, and will be delivered to subscribers at two 0 
lars per copy, and the PRICE WILL NOT BE REDUCE). 

Any person who will procure eight subscribers sha 


ceive a copy gratis, angor, April, 1834 








Ayr, that spot where “‘ the golden hours, angel 





